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BOOK REVIEWS 

International Relationships in the Light of Christianity. 
Lectures by various writers. London: The Collegian, 92 St. 
George's Square, S. W., 1915. Pp. iv, 195. 

This little volume contains lectures given at the Interdenomi- 
national Summer School held at Swanwick last year. Such a 
collection, representing the work of many different writers, is 
inevitably unequal in quality, and it may be said at once that 
some only of these utterances seem to be worthy of reproduction. 

Mr. Clutton Brock leads off with a delightfully written and 
suggestive essay on the Kingdom of God. He seems to have 
had in view, though he does not mention it, Loisy's recent pro- 
nouncement on Religion and the War, which seemed to suggest 
that the religion of patriotism is the only one which can be held 
uncompromisingly at the present moment. For Mr. Brock this 
is a betrayal of the higher interests of mankind. He traces the 
religion of patriotism to the "biological theory of life," or rather 
he thinks that the " biological theory" is appealed to as giving an 
apparent theoretical justification to this lower type of patriotism. 
Mr. Brock, on the other hand, finds in current events a proof 
that the ideal of the Kingdom of God must be held more firmly 
and more consciously than before. The European struggle is 
conclusive evidence that the " biological theory " has broken down 
in practice. Only by the re-establishment of the faith that man 
is more than animal and is in touch with a supernatural power 
can we find deliverance from the recurrence of slaughter. 

It is natural to turn next to Mr. A. E. Zimmern's admirable 
address on true and false nationalism. He is at once a firm 
believer in the importance of nationality and a denier of the 
finality of the national state as a type of social organization. In 
his view the national state is an outgrown stage in political 
evolution, and he looks forward to a political system which, like 
that of Mediaeval Christendom, will include and transcend many 
nations. America has, however, convinced Mr. Zimmern that the 
sentiment of nationality cannot be eliminated without great loss 
of moral values. "I watched the steam-roller of American indus- 
trialism — so much more terrible to me than Prussian or Magyar 
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tyranny — grinding out the spiritual life of the immigrant pro- 
letariat, turning honest, primitive peasants into the helpless and 
degraded tools of the Trust magnate and the Tammany boss: 
and I realized that only by a conscious attempt to keep alive 
their links with the past could America be saved from the anar- 
chy with which she is threatened." Internationalism must be 
carefully distinguished from cosmopolitanism. The ideal is that 
the source of self-respect which national sentiment provides, 
with its memories and instinctive loyalties, should be preserved 
within the larger social whole. Mr. Zimmern has given us no 
indication of the constitution of his International State nor has 
he considered the fact that national spirit has been developed 
through consciousness of distinctness and even of antagonism, 
that it has bitten deepest where there has been a struggle for 
independence whether successful or unsuccessful. 

Probably many readers will turn with most interest to those 
lectures which discuss directly the Christian attitude to war. It 
must be confessed that the debate is here very unequal. The Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas gives an admirably lucid statement of the 
case for righteous warfare. He makes a strong point of the con- 
tention that the consistent pacifist ought to refuse to enjoy any 
advantages derived from the exercise of force. The consistent 
pacifist, in his view, is committed to anarchism. "He would be 
an incon vincible man who, in the light of actual history, insisted 
that men like Nero cannot sometimes sit on the throne of power, 
have the command of armies and the service of philosophers to 
justify their will to cruelty and power and to establish an empire 
of intellectual and scientific barbarism. To refuse to organize 
ourselves against the ruthless mania of such is, in my view, to 
consent to the extinction of the light that lighteth every man 
coming into the world, and to roll back civilization into the 
obscene shambles of the jungle and the cave." It is a pity that 
the pacifist case is not more convincingly presented in this book. 
The discourse by Principal J. W. Graham on "Christianity 
against all War" does not succeed in showing that there is any 
tenable via media between the condemnation of all force and the 
approval of righteous warfare. He hesitates to commit himself 
to the statement that he would regard it as right to stand by and 
witness a murder or rape without forcible interference, but he 
attempts to draw a distinction between warfare and "amateur 
police work." Is there no police work to be done in the larger 
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scale of international politics? Or is a nation a mere aggregate 
of human beings without a soul to be degraded and filled with 
shame if it consents to a crime which it has promised to prevent? 
Mr. Graham hardly mends matters when he concludes his lec- 
ture by calling to his aid the "relativity of moral obligation," in 
the light of which he enunciates the extravagant paradox that 
it may have been right for the English Government to declare 
war in August 1914 but wrong for the Christian people of Eng- 
land to support them by joining the army. 

The other contributions must be dismissed more briefly. How 
fast one lives in war! Already these lectures have an anti- 
quated flavour. Mr. A. L. Smith in his valuable paper on 
Reconciling Influences still cherishes the "military gang" theory 
of the origin of the war. The Rev. W. Temple, in his paper on 
the influence of the Democratic Movement, thinks that while 
the Germans have the advantage of us in the application of con- 
scious thought to problems where that method is appropriate, we 
have the superiority in dealing with "all human problems where 
an incalculable element is present." Probably this optimistic 
statement would not have been made so confidently now, at 
least if Mr. Temple had remembered the part played by Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Greece and the United States. His lecture is mainly 
occupied with the subject of education. Canon Masterman's 
paper on the Progress of International Comity throws some 
salutary cold water on some of the enthusiasms of his coadjutors. 
He finds little cause to attribute the antagonism between nations 
to diplomacy, secret or otherwise. There is no evidence that the 
way to peace is to be found in the declaration of war against 
nationalism. The wars of the nineteenth century have in the 
main been due to the refusal of governments to recognise and 
respect nationalism. He finds little hope of permanent peace in 
"democratic control" of foreign policy. He comes to the con- 
clusion that the problem of international peace is soluble only 
by the power of religion and by that only as organised in a Catho- 
lic Church. 

W. R. Matthews. 
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